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THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF VIOLIN- 
ISTS IN FRANCE BEFORE THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By MARC PINCHERLE 

THE earliest violinists of whom we have any record are 
those of King Francis I. From the accounts of the Master 
of the Revels (Menus-Plaisirs) for February-March, 1529, 
we learn that "Jehan Haury, Pierre de la Planche, Pierre Champ- 
gilbert, Jehan Bellac, Jehan Fourcade, Nicolas Pirouet, viollons 
(violins), 1 hoboys and sackbuts, received the sum of forty-one livres 
(Tours currency), given and decreed to them to supply their needs 
and necessities." 

Until the middle of the century we have hardly any other 
data than the lists of largesses which the musicians enjoyed at 
the hands of the sovereign: in 1533, twenty crowns (Scus) each 
as a contribution toward the upkeep of their horses; in 1534, 
three hundred crowns collectively; in 1537, Jean Henry (the same 
whose name is spelled Haury in the document of 1529) is awarded 
the office of sergeant verger (sergeant a verge) of the Chatelet of 
Paris, "to dispose of for his own profit, and to administer for 
revenue as may seem good to him; in 1538 he is rewarded with 
the goods and property of Etienne Fourre, confiscated and 
escheated to the Crown, following a criminal homicide com- 
mitted by the said Fourre. One could multiply these instances 
of marks of favor 2 at the court of the king of France as well as at 
those of the Dukes of Lorraine or the Italian princes. 

Violinists in the costumes of Muses played at the entry of 
Henry II into Rouen 3 in 1550. Marguerite of Valois enumerates 
still other instances in her account of the festivities arranged by 
the city of Bayonne for Catherine de' Medici and her son, Charles 

X H. Prunieres. La musique de la Chambre et de l'ficurie. Annee Musicale, 
1911, p. 244. Contrary to the accepted opinion we are dealing here with a new family 
of instruments of which the soprano is really a violin in the modern sense of the word 
and not a modified form of viol. 

s Actes de Francois I". Paris, 1896-1905, tomes II, III, VII, VIII, passim. Ar- 
chives curieuses de I'histoire de France, t. VIII, pp. 857, 858. Paris, 1836, etc. 

'C'est la deduction du sumptueux ordre, plaisantz spectacles et magnifiques 
theatres . . . dresses et exibes ... a Henry Second et a ma Dame Katharine de Medi- 
cis . . . Rouen 1551 chez Robert le Hoy. 

[193] 
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IX: "each troupe dancing after the manner of its native land, 
those from Poitou with the bagpipe (cornemuse), the Provencals 
dancing the volte with the cymbals, those from Burgundy and 
the Champagne with the little hoboy, the soprano violin and 
the little drum (tabourin de village). 1 

We must not conclude from the fact that in the beginning 
we always find the violinists associated with the festivals of the 
nobility, that they occupied a particularly brilliant position. All 
the texts, edicts and accounts which mention them indicate their 
quality of domestics, acting "by the command and for the pleas- 
ure" of a master. The welcome which they receive from music 
lovers is rather reserved. In certain provinces they are ignored 
for a long time. There is no mention of a violin in a very long 
list of instruments given in 1557 by an amateur in Poitou: "The 
instruments with gut strings, which we use in this district (Poitou), 
are the hurdy-gurdy (vielle), the rebec, the viol, the lute and the 
gittern. . .Thus the hurdy-gurdy is the instrument of the blind, 
the rebec and the viol are for the minstrels, the lute and the git- 
tern are for the musicians." 2 And if, at Lyons, the great center 
of violin making (perhaps its cradle), we find, a year earlier, a 
circumstantial description of the instrument, we may note the 
tone of marked disdain for the violin in which it is couched: "The 
violin is very much the opposite of the viol," writes Philibert- 
Jambe de Fer. "Its body is smaller, flatter, and it is much rougher 
in tone . . . We call viols the instrument which gentlemen, mer- 
chants and other people of quality use for their pastime . . . The 
other sort is called the violin, and it is the instrument commonly 
used in playing for the dance; and this for good reason, for it is 
easier to tune, because the fifth is pleasanter to the ear than the 
fourth. It is also easier to carry, which is a very necessary matter, 
even in conducting a wedding or a mummery. There are found 
few people who make use of it except those who make their living 
by it, as a trade." 3 In England also, at this period, according 
to Roger North, "the violin was scarce knowne tho' now the 
principall verb, and if it was any where seen, it was in the hands 
of a country croudero, who for the portability served himself 
of it."* 

'Memoires. Publ. by Guessard. Paris, 1842; p. 9. 

2 Discours non plus melancolique que divers . . . Poitiers 1557 chez Enguilbert 
de Marnef. (Bibl. Mazarine.) 

'Epitome musical des tons, sons et accords . . . Lyon 1556. On Philibert see 
the excellent article by G. Tricou, Revue Musicale de Lyon, May 15, 1908. 

4 Memoires of Musick, 1728. Edited by Rimbault, London. 1846; p. 80. 
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Thus the violin plays, with regard to the viol, the same r61e 
as that formerly played by the rebec. It was considered noisy, 
shrill, good at most for playing dance music. 

This lack of esteem is easily explained. It is due in the 
first place to the brusquely increased sonority, which was so much 
the more noticeable as the well calculated proportions, the supple 
varnishes of Gasparo da Said, Amati and Stradivari, which tem- 
pered its shrillness, had not yet been discovered. All progress 
along the line of tonal dynamics provokes a furious reaction. 
Like the criticisms which described Wagner's music as a tumult, 
so, at the height of the development of eighteenth-century music, 
Hubert le Blanc, whose fame as an author rests on his defense 
of the bass viol, voiced in vehement terms his regrets for the 
passing of the discreet tone qualities of former days. 

But above all the awkward technique of an entirely new 
and in itself very difficult instrument was an obstacle to its diffu- 
sion. 

In the rudimentary stage of its development this technique 
compelled the violin to restrict the display of its qualities to 
ensembles, where it performed its part with less suppleness than 
the other melody instruments or the human voice. How could 
it bear comparison with the lute and the viol, which, thanks to 
the greater number of their strings, their easier system of tuning, 
were capable of executing the most varied ornamental formulas, 
sustained accompaniments and even polyphonic pieces, and 
which, sufficient unto themselves, conferred upon the player the 
individuality of the virtuoso? 

This situation was soon to be altered. When Brantome 
adjudges Balthasar de Beaujoyeulx "the best violinist in Christ- 
endom" it is possible that the eulogy might still have been con- 
sidered somewhat faint, and to have been paid rather to his 
qualities as an organizer of ballets. We know, on the contrary, 
that fifty years later talented players had appeared, who had 
set the true nature of the instrument in its proper light. Thence- 
forward we no longer meet with those musicians who united in 
themselves the role of oboe and violin players, as was the custom 
in England throughout the whole of the seventeenth century, a 
usage which bore witness to a twofold mediocrity. 1 "Those who 
have heard the King's twenty-four violins," writes Mersenne, 

l The latest mention of this which I have met is on the 25th of April, 1597, a dona- 
tion to Jean Perichon, hoboy and violin of the King's chamber. See Ecorchville: 
Actes d'Etat-civil de musicians insinues au Chatelet de Paris. Paris, 1907. p. 79. 
For England see the numerous examples of "violin and sackbut, or cornet, or hoboy" 
up to 1699 in Cart de Lafontaine, The King's Musick, London: (Novello) n. d, 
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"admit that they have never heard anything more ravishing or 
more effective. Hence it comes that this instrument is, of all, 
the most proper for the dance, as we may observe in the ballets 
and on all hands elsewhere. Now the beauties and the graces 
that are practised upon it are so great in number, that one may 
prefer it to all instruments, for the strokes of the bow are so 
ravishing, that there is no greater disappointment than not to 
hear it to the end, particularly when they are intermingled with 
trills and with easy touches of the left hand, which compel the 
hearer to confess that the violin is the king of instruments." 1 
Bocan, Lazarin and Constantin figure in this period as artists. 
Their renown spread over the whole of France, and although 
they were in certain points far inferior to the Italians and to the 
Germans, yet foreigners at times sought lessons of them. 8 They, 
in their turn, looked down upon the miserable rebec. The Roi 
des MSnestriers (Chief of the Guild of Minstrels) in reiterated 
ordinances forbids the use in cabarets and ill-famed places "of 
soprano, bass and other kinds of violins, but only of the rebec." 3 

This, however, does not prevent the continued distinction 
between the noble instruments, above all the lute, and the violin 
whose use devolved upon hired musicians and was restricted 
to the performance of ensembles. 

The king's violins had the rank of domestics. Of course, 
numerous pecuniary privileges, exemption from certain taxes, 
unattachable emoluments, gratuities of all kinds, sometimes 
made rich men of them. But they were subjected to a stern 
discipline, particularly when Lully undertook to train them in 
his style. Their obligations were to play during the King's repasts, 
in ballets, "upon entries into cities, at weddings and on other 
solemn or joyous occasions." At times they had to dress in 
costume and to take part in various figures of a ballet, as in the 
Ballet de Flore (1669), in which they represented "six African 
men, six African women," and natives of four other parts of the 
world; or in the ballet of the "Doubles Femmes," in which "the 
entrSe was made by violins so dressed as to appear to play their 
instruments behind their backs." 4 

l Trait6 des instrumens a chordes. Liv. IV, p. 177. Paris, 1686. In the same 
treatise we find interesting details about the vibrato, the trill, the graces and the "dim- 
inutions" already practiced by the elite. 

2 On French violinists at the English court, chiefly under Charles II, see E. Van 
der Straeten: The Romance of the Fiddle. London, 1911. 

*Fr. Thoinan: Louis Constantin, roi des Violins. Paris, 1878; pp. 8 and 9. 

4 De Marolles, cited by J. Ecorcheville: Vingt suites d'orchestre du XVII* 
siecle francais. Paris, 1906. Tome I; which see for data relating to the material 
situation of the Twenty-four Violins. 
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It soon became the fashion for every nobleman to support 
a band of violins, * or, more economically at times, to engage, with 
a twofold end in view, lackeys who were capable of serving at 
table and of playing for the dance, as did the Count of Mont- 
brun, "who had a number of domestics to serve him, but who 
took none that could not play the violin." 2 

Taken all in all, it was a happy enough lot, when one com- 
pares it with the lot of the minstrels, deprived of such patronage, 
subjected to very strict police regulations, paid poorly or not at 
all, obliged to band together to travel the highways in search of 
some occasion for the exercise of their trade, or to be, like Pierre 
Guiard of Grenoble, "weaver and violin player" at the same 
time, 3 or happy, like Barthelemy Vallier, to receive in exchange 
for their lessons "the price of four livres, ten sous for each 
month, a bonus of four livres, and in addition a four-ox cartload 
of wood and a measure {charge) of wine from the valley of Lumbin." 4 

This humble condition of the violinists did not fail in its turn 
to reflect upon their instrument a permanent character of vul- 
garity and ignobility, which delayed for some time its admission 
into polite circles. As Tallemant des Reaux relates, "the small 
reputation of Chabot [the Duke of Chabot] for courage, his beg- 
garliness and the dance by which he made his living were respon- 
sible for more stories about him than were warranted. . . . One 
day in the Palais Royal on the occasion of I know not what 
grand ball, the Marquis of Saint Luc, when the violins had been 
ordered to proceed from one place to another, remarked in a 
loud voice, 'They will do nothing of the kind unless you give 
each one of them a duke's title.' By which he meant to say that 
Chabot, who had made a courante and who was nicknamed Chabot 
la courante, for he had two brothers, was nothing but a violin 
player." 6 

This condition of discredit continued until it was ended by 
the introduction into France of a new musical form — the sonata. 
Coming from Italy, the sonata gave the violin a singular relief 
in the concert of instruments. The loftier style of this genre, 
its character of individuality, the fact also of its ultramontane 

•See Michel Brenet: Les Concerts en France sous l'ancien regime. Paris, 1900. 
p. 67 et aeq.; and A. Pirro in the Revue Musicale, Nov. 1, 1920; pp. 14-16. 

'Ecorcheville: Op. cit., p. 81. 

8 In 1656. See E. Maignien: Les Artistes Grenoblois. Grenoble, 1887, p. 165. 

4 Ibid., p. 850. 

'Historiettes (written before 1657), publ. by Monmerqufi. Paris, 1854. T.III, 
p. 438. 
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origin, were factors calculated to awaken the interest of the music 
lovers of that day. 

Thanks to the sonata, the violin gradually made its way 
among genteel people. By the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was accepted by them without reserve. Lecerf de la 
Vieville, in 1755, writes: "This instrument has no high rank 
in France . . . one finds few people of condition who play it . . . 
But after all, a man of position who is minded to play it does not 
discredit himself." In 1738 the Mercure de France is obliged 
to curb the zeal of the grands seigneurs, who, not content with 
merely playing upon the instrument, make a display of their 
skill and enter into rivalry with the professionals. 1 The violin 
has won the vogue which was denied it for two centuries. The 
private concerts, the provincial academies, seek it out; its vir- 
tuosos are feted at court; the Concert Spirituel gives it so large 
a place in its programs, that the public has to protest against 
the abuse of the concerto. 

The caprices of fashion which from time to time have raised 
up rivals for the violin — the hurdy-gurdy (vielle) and the bagpipes 
(musette) about 1730, the harp after 1750 — could oppose no 
obstacle to the successes of Guignon, of Anet, of Gavinies or 
Viotti. 

With Paganini, in the nineteenth century, the art of violin 
playing was to reach the apogee of a glory which seems now to 
be on the decline. The marvellous development of the orches- 
tra, the more and more polyphonic turn of mind of contemporary 
composers, a more difficult style of writing, gradually embracing 
all the instruments, making of each player a but modestly dis- 
guised soloist, a tendency (the reaction against the romantic 
attitude, or the social instinct of equality?) to repudiate the 
superiority of an individual over the ensemble — and still more, 
the insupportable vacuity of most of the concertos, all this tends 
to the suppression, pure and simple, of the mere violin virtuoso. 
There is no indication, however, that this must of necessity be 
detrimental to music for the violin. 

(Translated by Ottomar King.) 



'Mercure de France. August, 1738; p. 1722. 



